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THE CITY OF SEVILLE. 

Tue arrival of the Spanish chief Espartero, 
the Duke of Victory, among us, was pre- 
ceded by the melancholy intelligence that 
the fine city of Seville had been bombarded 
by his orders. That a city which is densely 
peopled should be subjected to such a visi- 
tation must always shock humanity; but 
attention is more especially fixed on the 
circumstance when the place assailed is 
so ancient, so splendid, and so famous as 
Seville. 

This city, called in Spanish Sevilla, and 
in Latin Hispalis, the capital of the pro- 
vince, or as it was formerly called, the 
kingdom of the same name, was one of 
the largest and handsomest in Spain. Its 
antiquity is so great that we find it men. 
tioned by Strabo and Pomponius Meia, 
Pliny and Ptolemy, as being ancient even 


when they wrote. Hercules, Bacchus, the was governed by its own laws. 
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Hebrews, and the Chaldeans, have been 
named among its founders, but in this 
matter no proof can be obtained. It be- 
came a Roman colony, and was called 
‘ Julia Romula,’ or ‘Little Rome.’ It was 
afterwards subject to the Gothic kings, 
who made it the place of their residence; 
and in 582 it participated in the rebellion 
of Ermenegild, son of King Leudivigild. 
In 711 it opened its gates to the Moors, 
and in 1027 it sup the rebellion of 
the Moor who was its governor in favonr 
of the King of Cordova, whom it proclaimed 
King of Seville. In 1144, ha been 
previously subdued, it egeie and 
chose itself a king, whose descendants unit- 
ed Cordova to their new dominions. Aben 
Hut, the last of the kings of that race, 
being assassinated at Almeria, and Ferdi- 
nand II and Leon having seized upon Cor- 
dova and Jaen in 1256, it threw off all 
authority, formed itself into a republic, and 
It was 
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conquered by Ferdinand II in 1247, after 
a whole year’s determined resistance, Nov. 
23, 1248. From that date Seville has 
always formed a part of the dominions of 
the kings of Castile. 

It is situated on a beautiful and exten- 
sive plain, on the banks of the Guadal- 
quiver. Its shape is circular, and its cir- 
cumference, as it was left by the Romans, 
is marked by a wall, more than a league 
in circuit, flanked by 176 towers. There 
are twelve gates, that of Triana being of 
Doric architecture, and ornamented with 
columns and statues. Over one of the 
gates is the following inscription: — 

“ Condidit Alcides renovavit Julius urbem, 

Restituit Christo Fernandus Tertius Heros.” 

The streets are narrow, crooked, and ill 
paved, but the houses are well built, and 
including those of the suburbs amount to 
about 12,000. It is believed the number 
of inhabitants is from 90,000 to 100,000. 
There are 84 convents and 24 hospitals. 
Many of the houses have long courts, 
rounded ies or columns, with 
fountains in the middle. In summer the 
families live in the galleries or courts, 
where they spread tents. There are many 
squares, the best of which are those of 
La Lowja, or the Exchange, the Hotel de 
Ville, Arsenal at the entrance of the 
harbour, with the Custom house and the 
Gold house, in which the gold and silver 
brought from the Indies are deposited. 
There are fine suburbs, and a handsome 
promenade called Alameda, having three 
walks planted with trees, and ornamented 
with seats and fountains. This city is 
the see of an archbishop, and contains the 
public ecclesiastical edifices. The cathe- 
dral, constructed by Guever, the Moor, in 
1568, is much admired for its lofty tower, 
which was originally 250 feet high, and to 
this height 150 feet have since been added, 
while the ascent is so easy and the space 
so great that two horsemen may ride up to 
the top side by side. It is surmounted by 
the Giralda, or brazen image, which with 
its palm branch weighs nearly a ton and a 
half, and yet turns with the slightest varia- 
tion of the wind. The cathedral measures 
420 feet by 263. The height is 126 feet. 
It was erected in the year 1401. Four 
score windows, formed of painted glass, 
furnish the interior with more than “a 
dim religious light.” Each of these cost 
1,000 ducats. They are the work of 
Arnao, of Flanders. 

This church is very rich. One altar is 
wholly composed of silver, with all its 
ornaments, as are the images, large as life, 
of St Isidore and Leander, and a custodia 
or tabernacle for the host, more than four 
re high, pom roma forty-eight 
columns; yet these are greatly surpassed 
in value wy the gold and precious stones 
deposited by the piety ard zeal of Catho- 


lics during the period in which all the 
wealth of a newly-discovered world flowed 
into this city. The profusion of gold, 
silver, and diamonds would be more strik- 
ing were not the attention occupied by the 
innumerable pictures which grace its walls, 
the works of those Spanish masters who 
flourished immediately after the revival of 
the art in Seville. Every chapel preserves 
monuments of their superior skill. Of 
these the most conspicuous are the works 
of Luis de Vargas of Fr Zurbaran, and the 
far-famed Murillo. By the last there is a 
Nativity in the chapel of the Conception, 
and near the baptismal font St Anthony 
of Padua, with the baptism of Christ. 

The construction of the organ is pecu- 
liar. It contains 5,300 pipes, with 110 
stops, being, as it is said, fifty more than 
are contained in the celebrated one of 


five 
nected with a box, and 80 
contrived that when they are in danger of 
being over strained, a valve is lifted up 
and gives them relief. Passing ten times 
along this inclined plane fills all the ves- 
sels. 

The manner in which some of the cere- 
monies of the church are here performed 
is peculiarly striking. A description of 
these we reserve for another article. 

The soil of Seville is rich; but in conse- 
quence of the stagnant waters in and near 
it putrid fevers are very common. Among 
its productions liquorice may be mentioned. 
Not less than two hundred tons of this are 
exported annually, and it is said a large 
portion of it is purchased by the brewers 
of London. 

Here, as in many parts of Spain, mendi- 
city seems to flourish. The impudence of 
the beggar in ‘Gil Blas’ is nobly sus- 
tained by some of the students in a state 
of destitution, who are not unfrequently 
to be found bawling out, “ una limosna para 
un poure estudiante,” an alms for a poor 
student ; words which, the “ Young Ame- 
rican” observes, they utter in a tone and 
manner that seems to say, “ An alms, and 
be d—d to you!” 
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Chinese Ingenuity.—If we may credit one 
of their traditions, the Chinese have lost a 
very curious secret, by which they could 
int their porcelain with fishes, so that the 
to the eye till the 
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NOTES OF A TOUR IN FINLAND 
AND RUSSIA.—Parr I. 


(For the Mirror.) 


ATTENTION is particularly called to the 
ollowing details of a recent tour. It will 
be found that the writer had opportunities 
of collecting much entertaining and useful 
information which other travellers have 
passed lightly Ove, OF or not been able to 
obtain. ] 

From Stockholm to Abo our steam- 
packet’s course lay through a vast archipel- 
ago of rocky, pine-clad islands, as barren of 
other vegetation as can be well imagined, 
and the navigation was very intricate and 
not a little dangerous. On reaching Abo, 
and finding that the St Petersburg steam 
packet had left some days, we were com- 
pelled to undertaketheland journey through 
Finland, and most fortunately encountered 
a Norwegian gentleman, who, having pur- 
chased a e carriage at Stockholm, 
kindly made us an offer of its use as far 
as Petersburg, a favour which we gladly 
accepted, the more especially as there was 
combined with it the pleasure of very 
agreeable society during our journey, and 
access to the services of a retinue of do- 
mestics speaking all the requisite lan- 
guages. Abo is the most commercial town 


We proceeded on our way, but on the 
second evening of the journey, in conse- 
quence of having been delayed by sandy 
roads, a terrific Pane Songer overtook 
us. The night was excessively dark, and 
the occasional flashes of lightning only 
tended to show more distinctly its pitchy 
blackness, while the rain fell on us as if 
the string of a shower bath had been 
pulled. The plunges of the carriages 
down the hills were absolutely fearful, but, 
more indebted to good fortune than aught 
besides, we escaped with the harmless up- 
setting of one carriage of the cavalcade, 
and arrived after midnight at our resting 
station ow saturated by the deluge. 

Helsingfors is said to be a miniature du- 
plicate of St Petersburg, and is a peculiarly 
handsome little town, and has been much 
improved since its dependence on Russia, 
and since it became the capital of Finland. 
One of the medical quatienan of the place 
kindly conducted us through the Univer- 
sity, which is an extensive and elegant 
building. An observatory stands on one 
of the hills in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, and we beheld from it, in the road- 
sing ino 
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was to vary 
unless where the scattered birch trees, 
whose leaves had been changed by hy 
early frosts of night, stood like giant labur- 
nums with their foliage; and these, 
contrasting well with the dark pines, 
seemed like the vegetable gold and emerald 
setting of those rocky mountains. 

The Finlanders are certainly not a hand- 
scme race, but are interesting by means of 
their quiet simplicity, integrity, and po- 
verty. Happening to pass through a part. 
of their country on Sunday, we met great 
numbers of the sper veges Sper 
with their bibles under one arm and their 
shoes and stockings, after the Irish fashion, 
under the other. It would no doubt greatly 
grieve the sanctified spirit of Sir Andrew 
Agnew to learn that, though a law has 
existed for above 200 years in Finland 
prohibiting Sunday travelling, it has, for 
more than half a century past, been a dead 
letter in the Statute Book. 

The Finlanders are a rather undersized 


ee might, without much stretch of 
be taken for so many —_— 


The Czar was, at an early hour of the 
morning, enjoying as usual his cigar atthe 
hotel window, when he observed an old 


the object of his curiosity. The man 
proved to be the vehicle maker of the 
little town, and on the Emperor asking 
how he pene reipeae he replied that 
it was “ ” but not at 
he could have aoe it. The Em 
humour happening to be amused with 
suiion, coda, hos the Gamesnen 
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marked. The half Calmuc, half Esquimaux 


features, the long beards, sheep-skin 
dresses, and the excessive filth and apathy 
of the Russian Finlanders, make indeed a 
very disagreeable impression on the stran- 
ger. Viburg, through which we next 
passed, was, at a remote period, colonised 
from Germany, and still bears traces of a 
style of building materially differing from 
the Russian, while in respect to language 
it is a little modern Babel, where four dis- 
tinct tongues are very generally spoken 
by the inhabitants, viz,, German, Swedish, 
Finnish, and Russian. The hotel at Viburg 
is so good, that it is one of the most desir- 
able resting-places on the whole route 
from Abo to St Petersburg. 

In Western Finland we met with mode- 
rate cleanliness, and always with extreme 
civility in the small posting inns where 
we stopped to rest or take meals; but after 
passing Viburg this ceased to be the case, 
and the horrors of a sleepless night passed 
in a miserable inn, about thirty miles from 
St Petersburg, will not readily be for- 
gotten. 

Eastern Finland is much more level in 
surface than the western district, and the 
same interminable pine forests meet the 
eye in every direction, without the agree- 
able variety afforded by mountain and val- 
ley in the latter. 

The posting arrangements of Swedish 
Finland are excellent, and even where no 
courier had been sent in advance we never 
were detained for horses, the charge for 
which seems so ridiculously low, that from 
Abo to St Petersburg, a distance of about 
650 versts, or 420 English miles, our ex- 
pense for two horses certainly did not 
exceed a hundred rubles, or about 4. 3s. 4d. 
English, a sum scarcely sufficient to con- 
vey a carriage from London to Brighton. 

Our fellow traveller, who kindly under- 
took to manage the paying department 
for us, often translated to me the expres- 
sions of thanks made by the rustic post- 
boys on receiving 20 copecks (which is 2d.) 
for having driven a stage of 16 versts, 
such as “I am your grateful servant for 
life,” or some other phrase equally strong; 
and though at first sceptical as to whether 
such a trifle could really excite these feel- 
ings, yet, on attentively studying the 
triumphant smiles which the boys ex- 
changed with each other on receiving this 
reward, the satisfaction expressed by their 
words was fully confirmed by the expres- 
sion of their youthful faces, which would 
hardly deceive, as they were 

“* Sust at the age, ’twixt boy and youth, 

When thought is speech, and speech is truth.” 
One of the little Finnish Jehus was so 
diminutive that a friend, M. de M., 
jocularly presumed to question his capa- 
bility to drive, which, naturally enough, 
roused the urchin’s feelings, and caused 
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him to boast of having once driven a car- 
riage with four horses, and on being cross- 
questioned as to who was in the carriage, - 
he replied, with perfect candour and sim- 
plicity, “ Mr Demidoff’s dog, and all his 
kitchen utensils.” 

So much pleasure do trifles afford here 
that any philanthropist, whose means to 
afford gratification to his fellow creatures 
are more limited than his desires, might 
gladden the hearts of a score of little Fin- 
landers while travelling in this country by 
what an English postilion would receive 
with dissatisfaction. 

Everything in Finland is, however, pro- 
portionably low, for horses may be pur- 
chased at from 3/. to 4/. English each, and, 
on inquiring the cost of wooden houses, I 
was informed that an inn of several rooms 
in which we had comfortably slept in Swe- 
dish Finland, might have cost about 10/. 
to build, and one of very superior appear- 
ance which was pointed out, scarcely more 
than 201. 

It is certainly more agreeable to reckon 
one’s progress along a road by Russian 
versts than it is by English miles, for the 
distance-posts being passed more rapidly, 
the gain in pleasure is somewhat similar 
to that which one feels in skimming the 
pages of a modern book in large type, 
over which the eye wanders rapidly and 
pleasantly compared with its progress over 
the smaller print and more dingy paper of 
older times. 

St Petersburg has so long been ranked 
as one of the most elegantly-built capitals 
of Europe, and every traveller’s expec- 
tations are consequently raised so high 
that it can scarcely be hoped the reality 
will always equal the panorama which 
an over-active fancy has painted. To 
enter any capital jaded by a long jour- 
ney is also an unfavourable circum- 
stance, yet on reaching the long wooden 
bridge which crosses the Neva, the appear- 
ance of that noble river, the splendid 
granite quays, and the innumerable public 
buildings by which they are lined, almost 
realized our high expectations, for even 
the most travelled visitor has nothing su- 
perior with which to compare them. This 
first impression has now been sobered by 
some days’ residence, yet still, the number 
and magnificence of the public buildings, 
as well as the spaciousness of some of the 
streets and the fresh stone-coloured hue 
which has been recently given to every 
house, continue to excite an agreeable im- 
pression. It would be ungrateful too mi- 


nutely to analyze these sources of satisfac- 
tion, by saying that the buildings generally 
are merely brick, plaster, and whitewash, 
or that the plaster of Petersburg is not at 
all times equal to that called “of Paris.” 
Time, reason, and daylight are sad de- 
stroyers of enthusiasm, and it is therefore 
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more pleasurable to retain the first impres- 
sions of St Petersburg, which novelty, 
moonlight, and imagination supply. 

‘“* He who would view the city aright, 

Must visit it by the pale moonlight.” 
—That light is just sufficient to enabie 
one to see the beauties without exposing 
the blemishes, and the shadow which each 
colonnade then casts against the wall ap- 
pears as a duplicate range of pillars stand- 
ing in the background by command of the 
moon, and in despite of the architect. 

We soon found ourselves exalted on the 
gilded spire of the admiralty, and sur- 
rounded by its hundred whitewashed saints 
gazing upon the city around. 

This is the true panoramic point of view, 
and embraces all the numerous palaces, 
domes, gilded spires, and green-painted 
cupolas of the city. 

These foreground attractions are bounded 
by a flat forest country in all directions, 
such as courts not the eye to wander be- 
yond the limits of the city, except indeed, 
that where the Neva was seen flowing into 
the Gulf of Finland a certain number of 
vessels added variety to the scene in that 
direction. 

Churches are among the principal ob- 
jects of interest in every city where either 
the Catholic or the Greek religion prevails, 
and St Petersburg certainly possesses many 
of much beauty. Of these the most strik- 
ing at present is the Cazan church; but 
the Isaacs church, which has now long been 
in progress, will, when completed, almost 
rival the colossal church of Rome itself. 

Though sufficiently gorgeous is the im 
terior of a Catholic church generally, that 
of one of the Greek faith is even more so, 
in so far at least as gilding may bestow 
lustre on them, for the quantity of it which 
surrounds every picture is such that the 
painting itself appears only as a dark speck 
amid the glitter of gold. The incessant 
crossings and never-ending prostrations of 
the devotees proclaim the religion to be 
one in which the ceremonial is deemed all 
important. In the prostrations of the more 
zealous, the lips and forehead are fre- 
quently brought into contact with the 
ground, in much the same manner as is 
done by Mussulmen, and in moving about 
we often found it difficult to avoid stepping 
on persons lying prostrate on the floor. 
Russians of the lower orders seldom pass 
by any of the churches without repeatedly 
crossing themselves, and I one day ob- 
served a party of about two hundred sol- 
diers, nearly all of whom went through 
that ceremony in marching past the Cazan 
church. Even intoxication does not cause 
it to be overlooked, and we were rather 
more amused than religiously impressed 
by one day seeing a man, in a very ad- 
vanced stage of drunkenness, go through 
the usual crossings and prostrations. The 
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clergy of the Russian Greek church are 
us' y large, stout, coarse-looking men, 
with huge beards, and very long hair, 
which is combed to each side from the 
centre, and conveys a primitive though not 
very prepossessing appearance. 

The Greek church offers an extreme 
contrast to that of Rome in one respect, 
namely, that its rules will not permit any 
of its clergy to remain in a state of celibacy. 
A Russian priest is, however, only per- 
mitted to be “the husband of one wife,” 
and in the event of her death his reverence 
is compelled to resign the clerical office, and 
become a monk. The hardship of this re- 
gulation is stated to be much felt, and per- 
haps the only benefit that results from it 
is, that the health of every priest’s help- 
mate is cared for with a degree of tender- 
ness and anxiety surpassing the ordinary 
limit of earthly affection. For a priest to 
lose his wife is in reality to lose the world, 
and they are consequently stated to ex- 
ercise an excessive degree of prudence in 
the selection of their partners. Beauty, 
amiability, talents, accomplishments, con- 
nexions, or wealth, one or other of which 
other men usually seek for, are all stated 
to be unimportant in the eyes of a Russian 
priest, compared with physical constitu- 
tio’ 


mn. 
The tolerant spirit of the Greek church 
is, perhaps, its chief excellence, and as the 
confessional is only resorted to once in a 
season, it has consequently less objection- 
able minuteness in this respect than its 
Catholic sister. The Russian priests are 
not always immaculate, gnd scarcely even 
exemplary beyond the limits of the sacristy, 
and are considered as very generally ad- 
dicted to inebriety ; indeed, their gross 
figures and unintelligent faces lend some 
character of probability to that rumour. 
The picture gallery of the Hermitage 
palace is very extensive, and particularly 
rich in Rembrandts, Vandykes, Teniers, 
Berchems, and Ruysdaels. One room, 
which contains nothing but Rembrandts, 
is absolutely darkened by them, though 
those lively spots of light which are found 
in nearly all his works, appear like so 
many diamonds which only shine the more 
for being set in his usual coal-black sur- 
face. Of these, ‘Abraham about to offer 
Isaac’ is a particularly striking picture ; 
and a ‘Madonna,’ by P. del Vega, as well 
as ‘A Holy Family,’ of small dimensions, 
by Raphael, are also exquisitely pleasing. 
‘A Domestic Scene,’ by P. de Hooge, can 
scarcely be surpassed in finish and atmos- 
pheric effect; and a picture of ‘Saint 
Peter nailed to the Cross,’ by Caravaggio, 
is full of the most powerful expression, re- 
sembling so much that on the same sub- 
ject by Rubens, at Cologne, that it is diffi- 
cult to imagine but that Rubens must in 
this case have had Caravaggio’s picture in 
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his mind’s eye while painting the great 
Cologne work. ‘The gallery possesses 
many pictures by J. Verriet, almost equal 
to those of Claude. 

Some of the cattle pieces by Cuyp are 
scarcely surpassed by the more celebrated 
picture of Paul Potter, which is here, 
and ranks next to the ‘ Young Bull at the 
Hague,’ among the works of that great 
master. Thealmost camel-like hump into 
which the back of one of the cows (the 
action of which gives name to this picture) 
is drawn up, is full of expression, and such 
as has almost nowhere else been attempted. 
If, however, Paul Potter has excelled all 
others in the vigorous expression of his 
bulls, it may, perhaps, on the other hand, 
be admitted that Cuyp and Vandevelde 
have portrayed more completely the quiet, 
and almost benevolent expression of the 
lowing cow. I must not, however, venture 
to pursue this subject, least the same inter- 
pretation might be met with, which a sim- 
ple youth once received from a lady on 
remarking while crossing a field, and in 
the absence of other matter for conversa- 
tion, that a cow was a motherly-looking 
animal,—“ Yes,” replied the lady, ““a cow 
must, no doubt, appear very motherly to 
a calf.” 


LIFE OF OEHLENSCHLAGER, THE 
DANISH POET. 
(Continued from last week.) 

This is not the only extravagant sally of 
vanity in, which the Scandinavian indulges. 
He fairly quarrelled, for instance, with the 
Danish ambassador, because he would not 
take his word for his own identity, without 
his passport. Leaving these follies, how- 
ever, we now accompany him on his long- 
looked-for visit to Italy. A bright sun- 
shine seems spread over this portion of 
his life. The sight of the Alps, he says, 
exceeded all the visions of them which his 
imagination had formed. In Parma he 
visited the frescos of Correggio in the 
churches of St Joseph and St John: — 

“As I was gazing at the cupola,” says 
he, “through my spectacles, the church 
gradually filled with persons, who placed 
themselves on their knees about me, and 
began to pray with fervour. As I wished 
to give no offence, and at the same time 
thought it would be a piece of affectation 
to kneel, I placed myself in a corner, and 
silently commenced my own devotions. I 
find my prayer written in my Journal, 
among long-winded criticisms on art, in 
these terms: ‘O God, open and purify my 
heart, to recognize thy greatness, goodness 
and beauty, in the works of nature and of 
man. Preserve my country, my king, my 
love, my friends. Let me not diein a foreign 
country, but return to my home in peace. 
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Give me cheerfulness and courage to pur- 
sue my path along this fair earth, without 
hating or despising my neighbour, nor 
weakly yielding against my own conscience 
to the prejudices of the world. Let me be 
a good poet ; thou hast formed my mind 
for art ; it is the telescope through which 
I acquire a nearer intercourse with thy 
perfections. Let me live in my works like 
this good Correggio, that when I am dead 
many a young heart may yet be cheered 
by my poetical pictures.’ Such was the 
prayer, neither altered nor improved,which 
I uttered beneath the cupola of Correggio: 
the idea of writing a play on the subject 
of his life—an idea which I had already 
entertained in Paris, again occurred to my 
mind; and in Modena, when I saw the 
little fresco painting over the chimney-~ 
piece in the Ducal palace, which had been 
executed in his seventeenth year, it was 
finally resolved on.” 

The intention was shortly afterwards 
carried into effect in a play of no ordinary 
originality and beauty, though based on 
the simplest and most tranquil elements, 
in which southern imagery and southern 
feelings, the pure inspiration of art and 
the even tenor of a domestic and innocent 
life, have been caught by the poet, with 
the same distinctness and grace with which 
he had already depicted the stern scenery 
and sterner passions, the warlike heroes 
and tumultuous life of Scandinavian an- 
tiquity. Taking Vasari’s (somewhat apo- 
cryphal) account of his death as the 
ground-work, he has delineated with per- 
fect success, and in a style of which “the 
plainness moves us more than eloquence,” 
the hopes, visions, and disappointments ; 
the fears from without, the fightings within, 
as despondency or renewed elasticity of 
mind obtain the ascendency, the chequered 
life and melancholy death of that great 
artist. Correggio is represented by Oehlen- 
schlager as a quiet, gentle, talented being, 
but of a weak bodily frame, easily depressed 
for a moment by censure, as easily restored 
to cheerfulness by the voice of encourage- 
ment ; not yet conscious of the full extent 
of his own talent, but feeling that nature 
has formed him either to be an artist or 
nothing ; and clinging to art through good 
report and bad ;—calmly, and. at a dis- 
tance from the courts of princes, pursuing 
in his own village his beloved occupation, 
and devoting his hard-earned gains to the 
support of an amiable wife and child. In 
contrast with Correggio, a timid shrinking 
child of genius, stands the bold, impetuous, 
hasty-tempered Michael Angelo ; blasting 
for a time, by a rash sneer uttered in anger, 
all the visions of hope with which the 
modest Correggio had been cheering his 
village solitude ; while between both, and 
linking together these distant extremes, is 
placed the calmer, kinder, more practical 
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and common-sense character of Julio 
Romano, alive to all excellence, however 
dissimilar to his own. Correggio himself 
is exhibited also in his domestic relations 
as a fond husband and father, cheered by 
these blessings in his humble home, though 
assailed from without by the envious per- 
secutions of Ottavio, who entertains a 
criminal passion for his wife, and Battista, 
the meaner instrument of his master’s 
plans. He is exhibited under all the dif- 
ferent moods, of which a mind so gentle is 
now almost worn out by petty 
vexations, now consoled by some be 4 
dream, or rapt into ecstacy even while 
bending with fatigue and bodily suffering 
under the load of copper in which his 
eee, be paid for, by the tintsof a rain- 
w or the glories of the evening sun ; and 
at last, like that setting luminary, expir- 
ing tranquilly i in the arms of his son, just 
as the gratitude and of his 
countrymen, on whom his productions had 
shed a new lustre, are beginning to show 
themselves in the distance. 
The piece to which Correggio bears most 
analogy is the Tasso of Goethe, which is to 
poetry what this meee Idyll is to painting. 
But the natural, kind-hearted, simple, and 
modest Correggio justly excites a warmer 
interest than the more fiery, self-willed, 
and somewhat self-conceited being whom 
Goethe has delineated. 
We pass rapidly over the remainder of 
his stay in Italy, which was distinguished 
in particular by one incident of a more ad- 
venturous nature than is generally met with 
in a poet’s biography, namely, his falling 
into the river at Tivoli immediately above 
the cataract, and very narrowly escaping 
being hurried over into the abyss. The 
poet, who had now been separated from 
his country, his friends, and his intended 
bride, for five years and upwards, naturally 
began to feel some symptoms of home- 
sickness. The sight of the Alps on his 
homeward journey was now as delightful 
to him as it had been on his entrance into 
Italy, though from another cause. As he 
approaches the Simplon, he writes as if 
his spirits rose with every step of his pro- 
gress, His thoughts are truly poetical:— 
**Once more among the old gigantic hills 
With vapours clouded o’er ; 

The vales of Lombardy grow dim behind, 
The rocks ascend before. 

They beckon me, the giants, from afar, 
They wing my footsteps on; 

Their helms of ice, their plumage of the pine, 
Their cuirasses of stone. 

My heart beats high, my breath comes freer fo:th— 
Why shou!d my heart be sore? 

I hear the eagle and the vulture’s cry, 

- The nightingale’s no more. 

Where is the laurel, where the myrtle’s blossom !— 
Bleak is the path around ; 

Where from ved thicket comes the ring-dove’s 
Monsen pi the torrent’s sound. 

Yet should J grieve? when from my loaded bosom 
A weight appears to flow 

Methinks the Muses come to tall me home 
From yonder rocks of snow. 


The on the hi 
= said, stars shone with a softer gleam— 
Tt seemed not so to me! 
In vain «seen of beauty beamed around, 
My theughts were o'er the sea.” 


Tn his passage through Germany his 
only anxiety was to revisit Goethe. 

Hesaw him, and the meeting afforded 
him much pleasure, though it caused some 


tment. 

t’s marriage, delayed by his 
ouahelnas immediniely followed ~ soo 
turn. He read his > with much 
approbation in the Royal and was 


shortly afterwards named sahaes ex- 
traordinary of isthetics in the University. 
Over the remaining nay of his life we 
must pass hastily. delivered public 
and private lectures. on literature 
during the winters at _— 
his leisure was completely filled u 
siduous and varied composition. Tn 1815 1815 
he was made by the kirg a knight of 
Dannebrog. In 1817 he made another 
tour through Germany, reviving old ac- 
quaintances, and making new, and in 1827 
he was elected ordinary professor and as- 
sessor in the Co . For fuller de- 
tails respecting the poet and his werks, we 
refer to the ‘Foreign Quarterly Review,’ 
of which we have largely aaa ourselves 
in the foregoing article. 





Doctor SourHey’s Picture or Sunpay. 
—What is the scene in England at this 
time ? All public amusements are 
bited by the demon of Calvinism. The 
Savoyard, who goes about with his barrel- 
organ, dares not grind even a psalm-tune 
upon the sabbath. The old woman who 
sells apples at the corner of the street has 
been sent to prison for profanation of the 
Lord’s-day, by the Society for the Sup- 
pression of Vice ; the pastrycook, indeed, 
is permitted to keep his shop-window half 
open, because some of the society them- 
selves are fond of iced-creams. Yonder 
goes a crowd to the Tabernacle, as dis- 
mally as if they were going to a funeral ; 
the greater number are women ;—inquire 
for their husbands at the ale-house, and 
you will find them besotting themselves 
there, because all amusements are prohi- 
bited as well as all labour, and they = 
lie down, like dogs, and sleep. 
step higher in eran ig children a 
yawning, and the parents agree that the 
clock must be too slow, that they may 
accelerate supper and bed-time. In the 
highest ranks, indeed, there is little or no 
distinction of days, except that there is 
neither theatre nor opera for them, and 
some among them scruple at cards. At- 
tempts have even been made to shut up 
the public ovens on this day, and convert 
the sabbath into a fast for the poor. 
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Arms. Quarterly ; first and fourth, az., second and third, gu., three antique crowns, or. 
Crest. A buck’s head erased, or, attired, arg. wa 


Supporters. Two bucks, ppr. 
Motto. “ Je suis prest.” wy am ready.” 


THE NOBLE HOUSE OF LOVAT. 
DseceEnt from the Normans is claimed for 
the clan Frazer, of which Lord Lovat is 
the head. Their original name was Frizell, 
which will be found in the roll of Battle 
Abbey, and which establishes their claim 
to rank among the followers of the Con- 
queror. They originally settled in East 
Lothian, in Scotland, whence they spread 
into Tweeddale in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries, and subsequently into 
the shires of Inverness and Aberdeen. 
The then chief of the clan, Oliver Frazer, 
built the castle which continued long after 
his time their greatest feudal hold. A 
lengthened pedigree presents the usual va- 
rieties in succession, till the twelfth Lord 
Lovat introduced a melancholy and memo- 
rable feature from the share which he took 
in the rebellion of 1745. His trial com- 
menced March 9, 1747, when it was proved 
that he had received a commission from 
the Pretender. Others were associated 
with him, and these persons, at their 
meetings, drank healths, and sung catches, 
such as “confusion to the white horse and 
all its generation;” and 

‘* When Jemmy comes o’er, 

We shall have blood and blows good store ;” 
which last were originally composed in 
Trish. 

Many facts implicating him in the trea- 
sonable practices of the time were proved, 
and at the end of seven days he was found 
guilty. Lord Lovat then desired the lords 
to recommend him to his majesty’s mercy, 
and said to the managers of the commons, 
“T hope as ye are stout, ye will be merci- 
ful;” and going from the bar, added “ God 
bless you all, I wish you an everlasting 
farewell, for we shall never meet again in 
this place.” 

He received sentence to die, and Thurs- 
day the 9th of April was fixed for his exe- 
cution. He was a man of violent passions, 
and had led a dissolute life, and at this 
period was eighty years of age. The fol- 


lowing very minute details of the final 
scene appeared immediately after the 
event :— 

On the fatal morning he woke about 
three o'clock, and was heard to pray with 


great devotion; at five he rose, called for 
a glass of wine and water as usual, ap- 
peared cheerful, sat and read till seven, 
and then drank another glass of wine and 
water ; at eight he desired his wig might 
be sent that the barber might have time to 
comb it out genteelly, and provided him- 
self with a purse to hold the money which 
he intended for the executioner. 

At about half an hour after nine his 
lordship eat very heartily of minced veal, 
ordering coffee and chocolate for his friends, 
whose healths he drank in wine and water. 

About eleven the sheriffs sent to demand 
his body, upon which he desired the gen- 
tlemen would retire for a few moments, 
while he said a prayer, and this being ini- 
mediately complied with, he presently 
called for them again, saying “I am ready.” 

At the bottom of the first pair of stairs, 
General Williamson invited him into his 
rooms to rest himself, which he accepted, 
and on his entrance paid his respects to the 
company politely, and talked freely. He 
desired of the general in French that he 
might take leave of his lady and thank her 
for her civilities: but the general told his 
lordship, in the same language, that she 
was too much affected with his lordship’s 
misfortunes to bear the shock of seeing 
him, and therefore hoped his lordship 
would excuse her. He then took his leave 
and proceeded ; at the door he bowed to 
the spectators, and was conveyed thence 
to the outward gate, in the governor's 
coach, where he was delivered to the 
sheriffs, who conducted him in another 
coach to the house (hired for the lords 
Kilmarnock and Balmerino, who had 
lately suffered) near the scaffold, in which 
was a room lined with black cloth, and 
hung with sconces for his reception. 

His friends were at first denied entrance, 
but upon application made by his lordship 
to the sheriffs for their admittance, it was 
granted. Soon after, his lordship address- 
ing himself to the sheriffs, thanked them 
for the favour, and taking a paper out of 
his pocket delivered it to one of them, say- 
ing he should make no speech, and that 
they might give the word of command 
when they pleased. 
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A gentleman present beginning to read 
a prayer to his lordship while he was sit- 
ting, he called one of the warders to help 
him up, that he might kneel: he then 
prayed silently a short time, and was after- 

wards again set in his chair ; being asked 
by one of the sheriffs if he would refresh 
himself with a glass of wine, he declined 
it because no warm water could be had to 
mix with it, and took a little burnt brandy 
and bitters in its stead. 

He requested that his clothes might be 
delivered to his friends with his corpse, and 
said that for that reason he should give 
the executioner ten guineas 

He also desired of the sheriffs that his 
head might be received in a cloth, and put 
into the coffin, which the sheriffs, after 
conferring with some gentlemen present, 
promised should be done; and that the 
holding up the head at the corners of the 
scaffold should be dispensed with, as it had 
been of late years at the execution of lords, 
as they had no written order to the con- 
trary in the warrant, 

When his lordship was going up the 
steps to the scaffold, assisted by two war- 
ders, he looked around, and seeing so great 
a concourse of people, “ God save us,” said 
he, “why should there be such a bustle 
about taking off an old grey head, that 
cannot get up three steps without three 
bodies to support it.” 

Turning about and observing one of his 
friends much dejected, he clapped him on 
the shoulder, saying, “ Cheer up thy heart, 
os I am not afraid, why should you 

e? ” 

As soon as he came upon the scaffold, 
he asked for the executioner, and presented 
him with ten guineas in a purse; then de- 
siring to see the axe, he felt the edge, and 
said “he believed it would do.” 

Soon after he rose from the chair which 
was placed for him, and looked at his 
coffin, on which was written 

“Sraon Dominus FRASER DE Lovat, 
Decollat. April 9, 1747, 
Elat. sue 80. 

He then sat down again, and repeated, 

from Horace, 


* Dulce et decorum pro patria mori ;” 
and afterwards from Ovid, 
“Nam genus et proavos, | et que non fecimus ipsi, 

Vix ea nostra voco——” 

He then desired all the people to stand 
off, except his two warders, who supported 
his lordship while he said a prayer; after 
which he called his solicitor and agent in 
Scotland, Mr William Fraser, and present- 
ing his gold-headed cane, said, “I deliver 
you this cane in token of my sense of your 
faithful services, and of my committing to 
you all the power I have upon earth,” and 
then embraced him. He also called for 
Mr James Fraser, and said, “ My dear 
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James, I am going to heaven, but you must 
continue to crawl a little longer in this 
evil world.” And taking leave of both, 
he delivered his hat, , and clothes to 
Mr William Fraser, and desired him to see 
that the executioner did not touch them: 
he ordered his cap to be put on, and un- 
loosing his neckcloth and the collar of his 
shirt, he kneeled down at the block, and 
uulled the cloth which was to receive his 
ead close to him. 

But being placed too near the block, 
the executioner desired him to remove a 
little further back, which with the warders’ 
assistance was immediately done, and his 
neck being properly placed, he told the 
executioner he would say a short prayer, 
and then give the si; by dropping his 
handkerchief, In this posture he remained 
about half a minute, and then, throwing 
his handkerchief on the floor, the execu- 
tioner, at one blow, severed his head from 
his body, which was received in the cloth, 
and, together with his body, put into the 
coffin, and carried in a hearse back to the 
Tower, where it remained till four o’clock, 
and was then taken away by an under- 
taker, in order to be sent to Scotland, and 
deposited in his own tomb in the church 
of Kirkill; but leave not being given, as 
was expected, it was again brought back 
to the Tower, and interred near the bodies 
of the other lords. 

His lordship professed himself a papist, 
and at his request was attended by Mr 
Baker, belonging to the Sardinian ambas 
sador, and though he insisted much on the 
services he had done the present royal 
family in 1715, yet he declared, but a few 
days before his death, that he had been 
concerned in all the ‘schemes formed for 
restoring the house of Stuart, since he was 
fifteen years old. 

When he thus resigned his life on the 
scaffold, Lord Lovat left behind him a son, 
General Simon Frazer, a brave man, who 
it appeared had unwillingly been numbered 
among the friends of the Pretender. He 
received a free pardon, and subsequently 
distinguished himself in the British army 
at Louisbourg and Quebec, and in defence 
of Portugal, 1762. He died in 1782, and 
was succeeded by his half-brother, Colonel 
Archibald Campbell Frazer, of Lovat, who 
dying without issue, the male representa- 
tive of the family, as well as the right to 
its extensive entailed estates, devolved 
upon the descendant of the Hon. Thomas 
Frazer, second son of the sixth Lord Tho- 
mas Alfred Frazer, of Lovat and Stricken, 
the twenty-first chief in succession from 
Simon Frazer, of Inverness-shire, the rights 
of the house of Lovat and Stricken having 
centred in him 227 years. After the second 
son of the sixth Lord Stricken acquired 
the estate of Stricken, November 2, 1823, 
he was second nearest and lawful heir of the 
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body of Hugh Lord Frazer of Lovat, 
grandfather of Thomas Frazer, of Knockie 
and Stricken, second nearest and lawful 
male heir of Hugh Lord Frazer of Lovat, 
grand nephew of Thomas Frazer of Beau- 
fort, otherwise Thomas Lord Frazer of 
Lovat ; thirdly, nearest and lawful heir 
male of Thomas Lord Frazer of Lovat ; 
fourthly, nearest and lawful heir male of 
Thomas Frazer of Beaufort, otherwise 
styled Thomas Lord Frazer of Lovat, 
father of Simon Lord Frazer of Lovat, and 
grandfather of the Hon. Archibald Frazer 
of Lovat, and having presented a petition 
to the King, praying a recognition of his 
claim to the dignity of Baron Lovat, the 
same was remitted to the House of Lords, 
and on the 28th January, 1837, he was 
created Lord Lovat. His Lordship mar- 
ried, August 6, 1823, Georgiani, eldest 
daughter of Lord Stafford. 


MY PRESENTATION AT COURT. 


Ir was a lovely day when I was presented 
at Court! 

I was blooming and just twenty-one, and 
my husband was the most amiable of men. 
Our fortune permitted me to indulge in all 
the delights of the toilet. I had a hand- 
some allowance, which was increased by 
the — I daily received from my hus- 
band. 

These wanted but one thing to make my 
happiness complete. Brilliant entertain- 
ments were about to be given at Court, and 
to be invited, it was requisite to be first 
presented. 

Besides Louisa M—-, my intimate friend, 
had just obtained that honour. Every 
person I knew either had been presented 
or desired to be. It was absolutely neces- 
sary that I should do as they did, and be 
advanced as they were. 

I had scarcely announced this wish to 
my family, than all made their endeavours 
to satisfy my desire. 

Twenty mantua-makers were engaged 
on the occasion, who, after cutting, con- 
triving, and fitting on, agreed that a 
beautiful robe with a long train, together 
with a superb scarlet mantle, embroidered 
with gold, should be prepared for the cere- 
mony. 

A friend of my aunt, the dowager, read 
over to me the particular formalities pre- 
scribed for such an occasion. 

Mr Swing, the eminent dancing master, 
was engaged, who every day made me 
repeat the requisite obeisances, with grace, 
elegance, and dignity. 

Three curtsies were to be made in ad- 
vancing towards the throne; each to be 
lower as I approached than its predecessor. 

The grand day arrived. I had been put 
to the torture since ten o’clock. My two 
waiting maids were not deemed sufficient. 
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Pleasure exhausted all her art in making 
something extraordinary of a most beauti- 
ful head of hair, which now sparkled with 
diamonds. 

As on this great occasion a first-rate 
— _ necessary, Mr cere called 
in, is engagements rendered it impos- 
sible to wait on me after three in the 
morning. At that hour he attended, and 
declared himself almost exhausted by the 
fatigue he had already endured. He gave 
me the finishing touch, received his fee, 
and made his exit; and I, from between 
three and four in the morning, for fear 
of disturbing his handiwork, could not 
venture to lie down, and scarcely dared to 
leave my chair till the moment arrived for 
proceeding to the palace. 

At last I was pronounced perfectly 
beautiful; though, I must confess, I felt 
nearly stifled by the tightness of my waist, 
which could be spanned by my two hands. 

Half an hour previous to starting, all 
the family were assembled; and I re- 
hearsed before them, in my brilliant cos- 
tume, the curtsies I had to make in 
the Royal presence. A large arm chair 
was placed on a table, and one of my 
relatives was seated in it to represent the 
King on his throne. 

I advanced gravely towards it, and acted 
my part so well that I received, and flat- 
tered myself I deserved, the unanimous 
applause of every one. 

The carriage was now announced at the 
door; the coachman flourished his whip, 
and the horses went like the wind. I en- 
tered the palace and mounted the grand 
staircase. How my heart beat! 

I heard on all sides felicitations on my 
appearance. One said, “what a charm- 
ing robe!” another, “what a superb 
mantle!” I made the most courteous 
acknowledgments to these amiable whis- 
perings; and my head was quite bewildered. 

The doors opened and an officer of state 
called forward the ladies whose names were 
to be repeated to the King; my turn came 
at last. Icould not move! Some pushed 
me; others encouraged me; at length 
behold me in the presence chamber. 

I commenced the first curtsey, which 
went off wonderfully well: but the bril- 
liancy and splendour which surrounded 
the monarch—the waving of plumes and 
sparkling jewels—so dazzled me, that I 
found myself at the foot of the throne after 
the second curtsey. 

What was I to do? the third was not 
made. Should I go back ? should I go on 


one side? 

In my rehearsal this dilemma had not 
been foreseen. 

I had no time to reflect, for somehow or 
other my feet got entangled in the train 
of my dress, and in trying to disengage 
myself, I heard a rent! and in an instant 
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my splendid equipment was all in tatters. 
A dizziness came over me ; I forgot I was 
in the presence of the King, and that all 
the Court were looking at me; for, snatch- 
ing up my vexatious train under my arm, 
I absolutely ran out of the chamber with 
the air of an angry cook, and confounding 
all court dresses, curtsies, and presenta- 
tions. 

This adventure made some noise at 
Court. The King and the Princes laughed 
a good deal at my confusion. The old 
duchesses considered I had been very inde- 
corous ; the young ladies, that I had 
evinced much ridiculous awkwardness ! 
But they declared that, considering th- na- 
ture of the accident, I had shown great 
prudence as well as presence of mind in 
making my escape, by taking up my train 
under my arm, and emulating in speed the 
train of a railway. 


IMPROVED SALTING PROCESS. 
A BRIEF notice of Mr Carson’s little ma- 
chine appeared in a recent number. We 
hardly did justice to it, for though small 
in itself, it may be regarded as of vast im- 
portance in husbanding and virtually in- 
creasing the quantity of human food. 

Some of the facts stated to us in con- 
nexion with this invention are such as to 
stagger belief, if they werenot well vouched 
for, and if the means of testing them were 
not constantly at hand. We are assured, 
for instance, that the instrument charged 
with the pickle being applied to a round 
of beef, already tainted and supposed to be 
spoiled, saved it, and rendered it sweet 
and wholesome. The process is thus ex- 
plained: —At the commencement of decom- 
position, a fetid gas is generated in the 
fibres of the meat, whence it passes in a 
regular current to the surface. This cur- 
rent, if met in the first instance by the 
power of Mr Carson's instrument, is ren- 
dered inoperative. The foul gasses are 
overpowered and expelled, and the meat is 
charged with the preserving composition 
(the usual pickle or fluid), which imme- 
diately arrests the course of decomposition, 
and the meat, when dressed, will be found 
perfectly sweet, tender, and good, in every 
respect ; in fact, better than if cured im- 
mediately after the animal was slaughtered. 
The old mode of salting meat was merely 
by the slow process of absorption, which, 
when decomposition had begun by the 
current passing from the centre outwards, 
no absorption could take place. It ne- 
cessarily followed, that provision in such a 
state was invariably sacrificed. Hot meat 
could not heretofore be salted. Mr Car- 
son will undertake to preserve the flesh of 
any animal that has just been killed, as 

is process drives out the warm gasses, 
and thus at once overcomes the obstacle 
so long deemed insuperbable. 


Any servant may 
with ease. A few words, taken from Mr 
Carson’s ‘ Directions,’ will suffice to explain 
the simple method of its use :—“ Insert 
the nipple or tube of the instrument into 
the centre of a clearly marked division in a 
piece of meat ; hold the instrument firmly 
with the left hand or against the 
meat, to make a tight joint and to keep it 
steady ; then draw up the or handle 
gently as far as it will draw; drive it 
down again with a smart motion ; so work 


TAX UPON PLAY TICKETS. 

In the middle of the last century it was 
proposed in some of the principal magazines 
of the time to put a tax on play tickets, 
How it would have succeeded 

when the attraction of Garrick and many 
performers might be calculated upon, who 
are now supposed to have been miracles of 
talent, whose equals have not since been 
seen, is only to be supposed; but the recent 
history of theatricals would not justify a 
hope that it would prove very productive. 
The reasoning on which the plan was 
urged is amusing, as well as the glimpse 
it affords us of the then scenes of public 
amusement in London. 

“ Abundance of single persons, who have 
their fortunes in the funds, pay little or 
nothing towards the support of the go- 
vernment. These frequenting very much 
all public diversions, by this tax would be 
obliged to contribute towards the public 
expense. Nobody can with reason object 
against this tax, because all who will may 
be exempt from it. I am persuaded that 
far the greatest part of the kingdom would 
approve of this way of raising money. 
Sure no thinking person could have so 
little share of public spirit as to grumble 
at or oppose it! 

“T beg leave to offer a few hints towards 
a method how to execute it. 

“No person whatsoever to be admitted 
into any place of public diversion without 
a stamped ticket, on forfeiture of ten 
pounds for every person admitted without 
one, to be paid by the master or proprietor 
of the place ; half to the informer, and 
half to the poor of the parish. The person 
so admitted to be received as an informer; 
the information to be made within two days 
from the day of admittance before a jus- 
tice of the peace; the fine to be laid by two 
justices of the peace, upon the oath of the 
informer, he producing one witness of his 
having been at that place where he swears 
he was so admitted. All tickets to be 
stamped pro rata, according to the price 
they are nowat, viz., a box or pit ticket to 
the opera or oratorio to be stamped with 
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two one-shilling stamps and one sixpenny 
stamp; a gallery ticket for the opera to be 
stamped with oneone-shilling stamp; a box 
ticket for the play to have one one-shilling 
stamp; a pit ticket for the play one nine- 
penny stamp; a first gallery ticket for the 
play, one sixpenny stamp; an upper gal- 
lery, or pigeon hole, or upper seat ticket 
for the play, to have one threepenny 
stamp. Tickets for Ranelagh or Vauxhall 
gardens to have each one threepenny 
stamp. Tickets for the booths of Bartho- 
lomew fair, Tottenham-court fair, &c., to 
have each one penny stamp. The like 
proportion to be observed in the diversions 
of Sadler’s Wells, Goodman’s fields, &c., as 
also in public concerts. The subscribers 
to the opera, &c., to pay a certain sum in 
proportion to the subscription.” 

Where shall we find the minor places now 
of entertainment above enumerated? All, 
with the exception of Sadlers Wells, have 
vanished “like the baseless fabric of a 
dream.” 





AAGER AND ELIZA. 
Tue Danish and Norwegian literature is 
rich in tales of supernatural wonders. 
Many of them have been imitated without 
acknowledgment by English writers. The 
poem quoted below will show that they 
have not excelled their masters :— 


*T was the valiant knight, Sir Aager, 
He to the far island hied, 

There he wedded sweet Eliza, 
She of maidens was the pride. 


There he married sweet Eliza, 
With her lands and ruddy gold, 

Woe is me! the Monday after, 
Dead he lay beneath the mould. 

In her bower sate sweet Eliza, 
Scream’d, and would not be consol’d; 

And the good Sir Aager listen’d, 
Underneath the dingy mould. 

Up Sir Aager rose, his coffin 
Bore he on his bended back ; 

Tow’rds the bower of sweet Eliza 
Was his sad and silent track. 

He the door tapp’d with his coffin, 
For his fingers had no skin ; 

“ Rise, O rise, my sweet Eliza! 
Rise, and let thy bridegroom in.” 

Straightway answer’d fair Eliza: 
«“ T will not undo my door 

°Till thou name the name of Jesus, 
Even as thou could’st before.” 

“ Rise, O rise, mine own Eliza! 
And undo thy chamber door ; 

1 can name the name of Jesus, 
Even as I could of yore.” 

Up then rose the sweet Eliza, 
Down her cheek tears streaming ran ; 

Unto her, within the bower, . 
She admits the spectre man. 

She-her golden comb has taken, 
And has comb’d his yellow hair, 

On each lock that she adjusted, 
Fell a hot and briny tear. 


“Listen now, my good Sir Aager ! 

bridegroom, all I crave 

Is to know how it goes with thee 
In that lonely place, the grave?” 


« Every time that thou rejoicest, 
And art happy in thy mind, 

Are my lonely grave’s recesses, 
All with leaves of roses lin’d. 


“ Every time that, love, thou grievest, 
And dost shed the briny flood, 

Are my lonely grave’s recesses 
Fill’d with black and loathsome blood. 


“ Heard I not the red cock crowing? 
I, my dearest, must away ; 

Down to earth the dead are going, 
And behind I must not stay. 


“ Hear I not the black cock crowing ? 
To the grave I down must go, 

Now the gates of heaven are opening, 
Fare thee well for ever moe.” 


Up Sir Aager stood, the coffin 
Takes he on his bended back ; 

To the dark and distant churchyard 
Is his melancholy track. 


Up then rose the sweet Eliza, 
Full cow us was her mood ; 
And her bridegroom she attended 
Through the dark and dreary wood. 


When the forest they had travers’d, 
And within the churchyard were, 

Faded then of good Sir Aager 
Straight the lovely yellow hair, 


When the churchyard they had travers’d 
And the church’s threshold cross‘d, 

Straight the cheek of good Sir Aager 
All its rosy colours lost. 


“ Listen, now, my sweet Eliza! 
If my peace be dear to thee, 
Never thou, from this time forward, 
Pine or shed a tear for me. 


“ Turn, I pray thee, up to heaven 
To the little stars thy sight: 

Then thou mayest know for certain 
How it fareth with the knight.” 


Soon as e’er her eyes to heaven 
To the little stars she rear’d. 
Into earth the dead man glided, 

And to her no more appear'd. 


Homeward went the sweet Eliza, 
Grief of her had taken hold; 

Woe is me! the Monday after, 
Dead she lay beneath the mould. 





AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 
Lerrer I. 

Cuemistry, considered even abstractedly, 
will always repay the ardent labours of the 
student ; but when that science can be di- 
rected to some useful object,—to the accu- 
mulation of social or relative comforts,— 
the assistance of art and commerce, and 
especially to the prolongation of health, 
and the larger and cheaper production of 
the necessaries of life, then does it become, 
indeed, the benefactor of our race. 

It is our intention, in a series of plain 
and practical papers, to bring before our 
readers some of the fundamental laws of 
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chemical action, in order to explain to 
them many of those important changes 
which are continually going on in the 
great laboratory of nature, and which give 
rise to products affecting the vitality of 
both plants and animals. 

It is a beautiful provision of nature that 
nothing should be lost or destroyed. Matter, 
so far as human agency is concerned, is 
perfectly indestructible. If we pile fuel upon 
our domestic hearth, or light a piece of 
paper, a candle, or a lamp, we are not merely 
supplying the heat or light to our 
comfort, but, during the a aay truc- 
tion of the materials employed, we are 
agents in the hands of nature for the re- 
production of two important compounds, 
water and carbonic acid; one the essential 
food of plants, the other necessary to the 
existence of both animals and vegetables. 
In the course of these papers, it will be 
more especially our duty to explain clearly 
the chemical changes which, during the 
combustion of common fires, give birth to 
the compounds to which we have already 
referred. However, even thus early, we 
would recommend one experiment, by 
means of which the production of water, 
while burning wood or paper, may be seen. 

Take a cold dry glass vessel—a tumbler 
for instance—and invert it over the flame 
given off from a piece of wood or paper. 
The glass loses its transparency, owing to 
the condensation of watery vapour upon its 
sides. Thus, comparing small things with 
great, and remembering how large an 
amount of combustion must be going on 
throughout the whole world, we may form 
some idea of the vast quantity of water 
given off from flame. If chemistry could 
teach us this one practical truth, and no 
other, it would be worth years of laborious 
research, offering, as it does, to our minds, 
a most convincing proof of that wisdom 
which has created all things, and watches 
with untiring care the wants of every por- 
tion of organized life. 

In order that we may render the subject 
of agricultural chemistry as intelligible as 
possible, it is our intention to adopt the 
following arrangement :— 

We shall consider, first, the constitution 
of plants, and the nature of the elements 
entering into their composition. 

Secondly. The nature of soils, and the 
sources from which they are produced and 
renovated. 

Thirdly. The nature of the food upon 
which plants live, derived from the atmos- 
phere and from the soil. 

Fourthly. The changes which are pro- 
duced in the atmosphere during combus- 
tion, respiration, and thunder storms, and 
which changes are necessary to the fertili- 
zation of the soil, and the vitality of the 
plant. 

We shall, in treating these important 


topics, avoid as much as we possibly can 
all unnecessary technicality and scientific 
detail, assuming that our papers will find 
their way, as well to the kitchen hearth of 
the plain husbandman, as to the drawing 
room of the more wealthy agriculturist. 


Wiscellaneous, 


KNIGHT-ESSES OF THE GaRTER.—There 
is reason to believe that as well as knights 
there were knight-esses, or ladies, of that 
order. In 1358 Queen Phillippa, it ap- 
pears from the Wardrobe accounts, received 
500/. from King Edward, for her dress and 
that of her ladies, in which they attended 
the chapel in Windsor Castle, on Saint 
George’s day, their attire being, it is pre- 
sumed, the livery of the Garter. On the 
same authority we learn that in the days 
of his successor, in 1379, an order for 
ladies’ habits for the feast of Saint George 
was made. Two thousand three hundred 
garters, bearing the well-known motto of 
“ Honi soit qui mal y pense,” were prepared 
by command on that occasion, with robes 
and hoods of long woollen cloth, for the 
King, the Duke of Lancaster, and other 
Knights of the Garter, and “also for the 
King’s mother, and other ladies newly re- 
ceived into the same society of the Gar- 
ter, against the Feast of Saint George.” 
“ Ladies of the fraternity of Saint George” 
was the name at that time bestowed on the 
high-born dames admitted to the honour. 

Wat OatH sHOULD A FOREIGNER 
TAKE ?—On the discussion of “The Oaths 
Validity Bill,” June 15th, 1838, Lord 
Denman laid down, and strongly insisted 
on the principle that the forms proper to 
be used were those which the individual 
to be sworn held to be binding on his con- 
science, however strange they might ap- 
pear to the natives of the country where 
he took the oath. This, he contended, was 
the common law of England. His lord- 
ship said he had taken the liberty of re- 
ferring their lordships, the last time this 
subject was under discussion, to one of the 
most important and enlightened judgments 
that had ever proceeded from the distin- 
guished men who presided over courts of 
justice in this country. The case was 
tried by Lord Hardwicke, and the question 
was, whether an individual swearing ac- 
cording to the Hindoo form was a compe- 
tent witness. That learned judge felt the 
case to be a novel one, and he obtained the 
assistance of the heads of the other three 
courts in determining on the admissibility 
of a person as witness who swore in a form 
utterly abhorrent to our ish notions 
and forms of Christianity. e arguments 





of Lord Mansfield, who was then Solicitor- 
General, and of Sir H. Ryder, were such 
as none of their lordships could read _with- 
out great admiration and profit, if it so 
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happened that they had not looked into 
them already ; and the consequence of the 
trial was the full and complete settlement 
of the principle that the conscience of the 
individual was the only law to be resorted 
to in swearing him. 

Dr ScHonsern’s DESCRIPTION OF QUEEN 
Vicror1a.—The Doctor, being at Windsor, 
got posted at a door leading to the park. 
After waiting some time, he says, —“ At 
last two noble chargers stretched their 
proud heads through the narrow doorway. 
In an instant the expectant crowd ranged 
themselves in due order; the hat flew from 
every male head; a moment or two elapsed, 
and the maiden of twenty, on whom fell 
the singular lot of being called to reign 
over the mightiest nation in the universe, 
and to be the mistress of more than a hun- 
dred millions of human creatures, appeared 
mounted on a noble palfrey. The caval- 
cade was followed by a light caléche, drawn 
by four elegant little ponies, to be used in 
case the Queen should be tired by her ride. 
As her Majesty rode out quite slowly, and 
I had planted myself so close to the door, 
that the royal garments almost touched 
me, I was thus enabled to view the object 
of my curiosity with sufficient leisure to 
impress its image distinctly on my memory. 
Though it would be palpable exaggeration 
to describe the British Queen as the per- 
fection of female beauty, it would, on the 
other hand, be as great a deviation from 
truth to deny her the possession of grace 
and of an attractive appearance. The ex- 
pression of her roundish face has a certain 
fresh youthfulness, an engaging and truly 
feminine expression ; and her person ap- 
peared to me beautifully proportioned, and 
of more than conimon gracefulness—a 
point on which I had a good opportunity 
of judging, as the English riding dress 
displays the female bust better than any 
other. Placed as I was, so near the royal 
person, I did not fail, of course, to express 
my respect for her, not merely by unco- 
vering, but by a low reverence, which was 
the occasion of procuring for my humble 
person (meine Wenigheit) the unmerited 
honour of a benignant and condescending 
glance from her Majesty, and even besides 
cane the distinguished favour of a gracious 
n 

Orentnc oF a Roman Tumvuivus.—An 
interesting discovery, illustrative of the 
funeral customs of the Anglo-Romans, has 
been made in the parish of Rougham, on 
the estate of Mr Philip Bennet. At the 
corner of the two vol leading to Hesset 
and Bradfield Manger, and within a few 
feet of the highway, stands the half of a 
hill, called Eastlow hill, and a slight dis- 


therefrom 
mounds, about 50 or 60 feet in diameter, 
covered with herbage and shrubs. The 
men belonging to Mr Levett’s farm were 


were two semicircular di 
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engaged in clearing away one of these 
mounds, to lay the soil upon the land, 
when, having come to the centre, the pick 
of the workmen broke into an oven-shaped 
cist or cavern, containing sepulchral re- 
mains. <A hole, between three and four 
feet square, appears to have been first dug 
about three feet below the general level of 
the country. Four rows of red hollow tile 
bricks, each eleven inches long, about six 
inches wide, and seven inches deep, and 
nearly an inch thick, and having a circular 
hole in the middle of each end, were then 
placed on the soil, and covered over with 
large flat tiles. The whole was arched 
over with flat tiles, forming a cham- 
ber of about two feet and a half square 
and two feet deep, open at one end. Each 
tile was ornamented with two striated 
bands, ly from angle to 
angle, and crossing in the centre. In this 
chamber was a square canister- 
shaped urn of emerald green glass, with a 
handle on one side. It was nearly sixteen 
inches high, and eight inches wide ; and 
was about half full of burnt bones. By 
the side of the urn was a large plain iron 
lamp, of the accustomed form, in length 
from the wick chamber to the handle 
nearly a foot. This part of the country 
must have been extensively occupied by 
the Romans, for paterz, and pieces of pot- 
tery, swords, spurs, and other articles of 
iron have been frequently and for many 
years discovered within two feet of the 
surface in this part of Rougham, and within 
the adjoining parish of Whelnetham. The 
land was common till within the last thirty 
years, and so many human bones were 
found, it is said, on removing part of the 
Eastlow hill, that the rigs owner of the 
estate (Mr Kedington) refused to permit 
any more of the hill to be cleared. Adjoin- 
ing to the tumulus which has been opened 
is another, as yet quite undisturbed ; and 
near to them are the pits or trenches 
whence, it is probable, the soil was pro- 
cured to heap up these simple and long- 
enduring resting-places.— Suffolk Herald. 


The Gatherer. 


Suspicion Removed.—_Some 
noble duke was fleeced of a large sum of 





officiate, he on whom the lot fell 














with him below. 
quiet he proceeded to the bed room, where 
he found the duke asleep, and silently 
complished his purpose. His grace 
splitting the dice next morning, found t them 
to be correct, and was satisfied. 
Parliamentary Anachronisms.— Before the 
debates of Parliament were published as 
we now see them, the substance of what 
was said used tobe given as orations made 
by Greek or Roman lawgivers or heroes. 
The effect was ludicrous enough, as Solon 
would occasionally refer to what had passed 
in the time of Queen Anne, Lycurgus would 
refer to Coke upon Littleton, and Cato 
would speak of the Conduit in Cheapside, 
and insist upon the necessity of repairing 
Newgate, or pulling down the Little Old 


Ingenious Torture.—In the prisons of the 
Inquisition in Spain, three kinds of torture 
were in use, of which that by water was 
the most agonizing. The patient was ex- 
tended in a kind of trench or coffin open 
at the feet and at the head; his face was 
covered with a wet cloth, on which water 
was thrown, intended to filter drop by drop 
into the throat; and as the nose and mouth 
could not breathe through this cloth, which 
intercepted at once the air and water, the 
result was that on removing it the cloth 
and throat were found full of blood, from 
the small vessels which had burst. 

Structure of Woman.—A handsome wo- 
man is not only the most beautiful specta- 
cle in the world, she does not only entertain 
the sight more agreeably than any other 
object whatsoever, but she passes imper- 
ceptibly into the brain and heart, and in- 
spires all with love and devotion at the 
same time. The reason is, her eyes are 
quick interpreters of her thoughts, and the 
spirituous rays of these have the same in- 
fluence upon the soul as the beauty of her 
person has upon the sense. God is said 
to make man, but to build woman; and all 
anatomists agree, that her interior struc- 
ture is full of wonders; as if the Creator 
had contrived in her, apartments as well 
for the reserve of the most precious curio- 
sities, *) the entertainment of a more sub- 
_ and spiritual essence.— Gentleman’s 

pone for 1747. 

etch.—This soubriquet of the com- 
mon wr oneal is perhaps not generally 
known to have been derived from Sir 
Richard Jaquett, of whom no other me- 
morial exists but an almost illegible deed 
of the reign of King Edward VI, of Eng- 
land, wherein he is appoin inted “ Lord of the 
Manor of Tyburne,” with its appurte- 
nances, including the gallows. It is to a 
corruption of Jaquett that antiquaries 
attribute Jack Ketch.—Li 


two learned critics, employ 
in tracing the real histories of those who, 


ingular Religious 
last century a new [religious fraternity 
started up, and was ved by the Pope, 
called the “ Barefoot ks of the Passion 


haem ibeaalel tar tte passion of our 
Saviour. 


ae, ee 


njoyment, we often feel 

pow ly ? oly? What power does 
the pale, quiet planet, along in 
, possess over the hidden 


never to hope !—Shetches of Corfu. 

“ What’s in a Name?”--The title of the 
‘ Rambler’ was so little understood at the 
time of its appearance, that a French 
journalist translated it, ‘ Le Chevalier ~ 


ed and when it > : 
‘ L’Errant,’ a foreigner drank hnson’s 
health one day by innocently addressing 
bond.” the appellation of “Mr Vaga- 
ny 
Tarring and reer —This ae 
but ‘painful nt would appear to 


theseby t be known fora thief.” ot Hiekinehal 

Scandalon Queen Elizabeth.—It is curious 
to note how fond the populace are of con- 
necting the name of some 


at she died no maid. They point 
this church a small monument with the 


near it a monument.of a knight 
soldier with his lance, and above it an 
scription in tolerable preservation. 
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Advantages of Travelling.—Of all the 
pleasures in this pleasant world, travelling 
is surely the most delightful; not only as 
it enhances the enjoyment of the present 
moment, but because it enables one to lay 
up in the mind’s storehouse a series of pic- 
tures wherewith to amuse the after-hours 
of life, when we shall be quietly seated in 
the arm-chair of old.age. 

Town and Cou Funerals.—Nothing 
can be more widely different in feeling and 
effect than town and country funerals. In 
town a strange’corpse passes along amid 
thousands of strangers, and human nature 
seems shorn of that interest which it ought 
especially in its last stage to possess. In 
the country, every man, woman, and child 
goes down to the dust amid those who have 
known them from their youth, and all miss 
them from their place. Nature seems in 
silence to sympathise with the mourners. 
The green mound of the rural churchyard 
opens to receive the slumberer to a peace- 
ful resting place, and the yews or lindens 
which he climbed when a boy in pursuit of 
bird’s nest, moth, or cockchaffer, over- 
shadow, as it were, with a kindred feeling 
his grave.— Howitt. 

Comparative Longevity.—Thereis nothing 
in the system of nature which appears so 
unintelligible as the scale of longevity. 
All that is known of domesticated animals 
tends to the strange result that longevity 
bears no relation to strength, size, com- 
plexity of organization, or intellectual 
power. Thirty is a great age for a horse; 
dogs usually live only from fourteen years 
to twenty; but the goose and hawk exceed 
acentury. Fish, evidently a lower rank 
in creation than either, are longer lived 
than birds; it has been said of some species, 
and of certain snakes also, that they grow 
as long as they live, and as far as we know, 
live till some accident puts an end to their 
indefinite term of life. And the toad! it 
cannot, indeed, be said that the toad lives 
for ever, but many of these animals, who 
were cased up at the general deluge, are 
likely to live till they are baked in their cells 
at the general conflagration.— Southey. 

—“T like a child that cries,” said the 
Abbe Morelatt. “Why ?” “Because then 
it will be taken away.” 

— On Friday, the 18th ult., the first 
stone of the Queen’s College of Medicine, 
at Birmingham, was laid by the Principal, 
Dr Johnstone, assisted by Mr G. Drury, 
the architect. The visitor of the College 
is Dr Warneford, of whose beneficence it is 
another monument. 

— The ‘ Medea’ of Euripides, recently set 
to music by Taubert, was performed for 
the first time on the 7th inst., before a 
select audience, in the theatre of the palace 
at Potsdam. It was to have been per- 
formed publicly at the Opera House at 
Berlin; but this, we regret to learn, is im- 


possible, that house having been burned to 
the ground on the 19th inst. 

— Man in his present condition may be 
likened toa portrait copied from an original, 
there is the outline perfect, but the softer 
touches of pristine innocence are wanting. 
His moral symmetry is defective, having 
been severely injured by the fall. 

— The Emperor of Russia, in testimony 
of the services which Mr Murchison has 
rendered by his geological researches in 
Russia, has, in addition to the decoration 
of St Anne, received in 1841, presented him 
with a vase of Hyaline quartz (Avan- 
turine) upon a pedestal of porphyry, both 
extracted from the Altaic mountains, and 
wrought at Kolyvan. Also a plateau of 
watered damask steel, wrought at Stataust, 
in the Ural mountains, with gold orna- 
ments in relief, representing the chief 
mining operations of those countries, and 
bearing a Russian inscription, of which the 
following is a translation:—“ To the geolo- 
gist Murchison, in testimony of its pecu- 
liar esteem, the administration of the mines 
of Russia.” 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


G. does not state what Varnished Silk he desires: one 
is prepared as follows :— 

Pipe-clay (sifted through a silk sieve) 15 parts. 

Letharge, ground in water (dried and 

sifted as before) . e ° 7 8 i» 

Lamp-black . ° ° Fi ° °° 
Linseed oil, sufficient in quantity to make the mass 
into apaste. Spread the paste over the silk with a 
knife, which is made for the purpose, being flexible 
in the blade, and has two handles ; when dry, any 
unevenness can be rubbed down with a ptece of 
pumice stone and water; lastly, varnish it over 
with copal varnish. This silk is used for covering 
for hats, cloaks, §c. 

Varnished Silk for sticking, or court, plaister, is 
made as follows :—Soak any quantity of isinglass 
for twenty-four hours in warm water ; expose it to 
heat to dissipate a great part of the water. Supply 
the place of the water with alcohol, or proof spirit 
of wine, which will combine with the isinglass. 
Strain the whole through a piece of linen. Take 
care that the mass, when cool, shali have the con- 
sistence of jellyas used at table. When applied, 
warm it, and put it upon the surface of the silk 
with a badger-hair brush. You must apply stratum 
after stratum until you make the plaister of the 
required thickness of the preparation of isinglass. 
As soon as the whole is dry, varnish it with one or 
two coats of a strong tincture of the balsam of Peru. 
This is the real court plaister: spurious articles 
are made for sale. 

Dyer.—Black and scarlet colours can be dyed in the 
following easy manner :—Dip the calico into a 
strong solution of acetate of tron. Dry it quickly, 
and put it by for two or three days. Wash it after- 
wards in hot water, then boil it for ten minutes in 
a strong decoction of Brazil wood ; it will now be 
black. Dry it, and then take any device cut in 
wood which has attached to the pattern part a cloth 
which will absorb a smali quantity of a solution of 
the muriate of tin. Press this on the black cloth, 
and the figure will assume a scuriet colour, the 
ground remaining black. 
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